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EDITORIAL 


Reunion discussions have been largely occupied with questions 
of Order: at a time when there seems to be a lull in these con- 
troversies, it may be profitable to enquire what are the hopes of 
Unity, and what the probable hindrances, in the sphere of 
Doctrine, and the expression of doctrine in Worship. 

‘The most striking features of the contemporary scene in this 
respect are the revival of basic Protestantism, and the “New 
Look” in Roman Catholicism, It may appear strange that the 


return to “Reformation Principles” could be regarded as a 


hopeful thing, but we believe that in some respects, not in all, 
it brings the Free Churches nearer to us. At the time of the 
First World War, they had, with the exception of the Baptists, 
discarded the strong Supernaturalism upon which they were 
founded, for a Humanism. which Luther or Calvin would 
certainly have repudiated: and the same was the case, we 
understand, with the Protestant and Reformed Churches of 
Europe. This is very frankly recognised by their own writers. 
In England, of course, the little “undenominational” sects 
maintained their Biblical Fundamentalism, and this was still 
widespread in the United States of America: but it is a fair 
generalisation that Protestant thought was Liberal and 
Humanistic. 

The recovery from this malaise is associated with the name 
of Professor Karl Barth: but no doubt there was a widespread 
feeling of dissatisfaction, which responded to him. In point of 
fact, Bishop Nygren’s “Eros and Agape” was being widely read 
and quoted in this country when the name of Karl Barth was 
known only to a few specialists. 

In many ways, this recovery of the Gospel brings Protestants 
nearer to Catholics. They have returned to the belief that it is 
in Christ and in Him alone that sinful Man has access to God. 
Just as our central act of worship is the Commemorative Sacri- 


‘fice of the Eucharist, re-presenting the Sacrifice of the Cross, 


so now again the object of their preaching is to bring that 
Atoning Sacrifice before the minds and into the hearts of their 
hearers. At present, they appear strangely blind to the funda- 
mental identity of the ideals prompting these two ways of 
worship: the Sacrifice of the Mass is still to most of them indis- 
tinguishable from “Sacrifices of Masses”: but there are signs 
that this prejudice is not invincible. 

Let us not hesitate to admit that in the matter of Liberal 
Humanism the Church of England as a whole is in no position 
to throw stones. The following is an extract from an address 
by the late Dr. Bethune-Baker, delivered at the Modern 
Churchmen’s Conference in 1921:—“Orthodoxy in beginning 
with God began at the wrong end.” 


- 


Here is Humanism with a vengeance! Happily it can be 
claimed that the conservatism of the ordinary Churchman 
proved too tough for novel teachings to have any great effect: 
while the possession of the Church’s Kalendar, the Liturgy, and 
the Lectionary, all tended to keep the Truths of Redemption 
before the Churchman’s eyes, and, Laus Deo, to imprint them 
in his heart. Liberal Humanism was the reaction of non- 
dogmatic Christianity to the atmosphere produced by the 
spread of the scientific outlook: men like Illingworth, Gore and 
Scott Holland may be regarded as fighting a rearguard action, 
against the incursions of this attitude into realms where it does 
not belong, and if it seems now to some theologians Gore in 
particular surrendered territory that ought to have been held, at 
any rate that sector of the front is quiet now, and we do not 
seem to have been crippled by it. 

Parallel with the Protestant return to the Gospel, comes a 
movement in the Roman Catholic Church towards simplifica- 
tion. The point can be illustrated from the Easter Ceremonies. 
Here is a Rite of great antiquity, in which the central Truth of 
our Redemption is most vividly set out: nothing could be more 
“evangelical”. This Service the authority of-the Papal See has 
now rescued from the obscurity of Saturday morning, and made 
the important service of Easter Day, at the same time curtailing 
it to make it suitable for a general congregation of the twentieth 
century. Similarly, the Kalendar is revised, in a way that brings 
into greater prominence the major Festivals which commem- 
orate the Mysteries of Redemption, and the drastic curtailment 
of Commemorations at the Mass brings out more clearly the 
Commemorative Sacrifice. 

These things concern-the whole Roman Communion: there 
are many others, where smaller or larger groups are shewing 
the way. There is a widespread revival of interest on the Bible, 
and recently, a.movement for chanting the Psalms in vernacular: 
and corresponding to the phrase “Committed Christians” the 
French leaders speak of those who are “Engagés”. 

All this is encouraging: but we must not wear blinkers. On 
the side of Protestantism, it is difficult to assess how much the 
movement really amounts to, in terms of ordinary Christian 
life. Both in the Anglican Church and among Free Churchmen, 
clichés like “Crisis”, “Encounter”, “Realised Eschatology” and 
“Lying under the Judgement of God” are readily used: but in 
some cases where we have been able to go more deeply, the 
mentality seems to be still that of Liberal Humanism, Perhaps 
this should not be taken very seriously: a movement becomes 
fashionable, and the language spreads more rapidly than the 
reality. 

It is more serious, that the genuine exponents of revived 
Protestantism are conscientiously and fundamentally opposed to 
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the whole Catholic teaching on Mystical Prayer. We wonder 
whether Anglicans who glibly talk of Eros and Agape have at 
all realised the implications of Bishop Nygren’s book: and the 
; rejection of the Catholic tradition of prayer. It does not affect 
only what is strictly called Mysticism, but the whole Catholic 
doctrine of Grace is condemned. By their criteria, the great 
number of Anglican works of devotion, most of our Retreat 
Addresses, and the instruction commonly given in our Confes- 
sionals, is heresy. This is a point that surely ought to be faced 


in discussions on Reunion. : 


With regard to the Roman Catholic movement, again we 
cannot tell how far it is really winning support. The new Rite 
is no doubt being followed: how widely it is being welcomed 
we do not know: nor can we know how far, for example, the 
Bible is circulating in Ireland or Goa or Peru. But again, such 
things take time. But side by side with this clearing away of 
what is superfluous or peripheral, goes:a continual process of 
further definition of the dignity of our Blessed Lady. We are 
not here discussing these definitions in themselves: but only 
pointing out that they form an additional stumbling block to- 
the genuine and well-disposed Protestant. 


Anglo-Catholics are being influenced by the Roman 
Catholic movement, and we have happy contacts with it in 
France and elsewhere. But we have no need to be merely 
imitative: we have ourselves a school of Theology that is both 
Catholic and Evangelical—the works of the great Missioners 
of the turn of the century, such as George Howard Wilkinson, — . 
Edward Goulburn, and George Body. It is true that with the | 
partial exception of Dean Goulburn, these men did not write 
systematic theology: but their sermons and addresses were based 
on Doctrine. We find great cause for regret in the deflection 
of Anglo-Catholic Theology, in the period that followed the 
first World War, to Liberalism on the one hand and Mediz- 
valism on the other. It would have been better, we believe, if 
this native tradition had been followed up. 


_ It is true that very little will be found in their writings about 
our Blessed Lady: nevertheless, an adequate Mariology will 
follow as a natural outcome oftheir views. If we exalt as they 
did the Divine ,Initiative—though the phrase was- unknown to 
them—of the Incarnation, and the response of Faith and 
Obedience that God demands of Man, we are bound to see in 

*Mary’s “Fiat” the crisis of the age-long war with evil, the point 
at which Satan’s power began to wane: it will bé a Mariology 
that centres on the Annunciation, not on the Conception or the 
Assumption. We urge, then, more study of our older Anglo- 
catholic writers, though they will seem, nowadays, “very 
moderate”; and a devotion to our Lady based on the part she 
played in the Drama of our Redemption. 
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AUTHORITY AND DOGMA 
By the Revd. T. G. Jalland, D.D. 


It is frequently being said that there is a likelihood that in 
the near future the dogma of the co-redemption of the human 
race by the blessed Virgin will be defined and imposed upon 
the faithful by the highest Roman Catholic authority. If this 
should happen it will raise no new problem in the sphere of 
authority, in addition to that which has already arisen in con- 
nexion with the promulgation of the dogma of the Immaculate 
Conception in 1854, and in 1950 of the Corporal Assumption. 
Each of these dogmas were defined and imposed by the same 
authority in virtue of the infallibility declared by the Constitu- 
tion Pastor Aeternus approved by the Vatican Council of 1870, 
though in case of the former the infallibility of the Roman 
Pontiff appears to have been assumed before it was actually 


defined. 


There is a strange contrast between the circumstances and the 
definition of dogmas in the period of the ‘undivided Church’ 
- (that is to say, broadly speaking, of the first thousand years), 
and that which has prevailed in the western Church since the 
Norman Conquest. It may be admitted that none of the early 
Councils was fully representative of the Catholic Church as a 
whole. Without exception all the seven great oecumenical 
Councils were predominantly eastern in their composition. At 
none of them were the western churches represented by more 
than a handful of bishops at the most. Even at the great Council 
of Nicaea there were less than a dozen western bishops present. 
At only two of them, the fifth (Constantinople Il) and the sixth 
(Constantinople III) the Roman bishop actually took part. and. 
at the former of these did so to a large extent under conditions 
of duress. The infallibility of none was taken for granted. It 
was only after a period of prolonged discussion, debate and 
not a little hesitation and even open and determined opposition, 
that the dogmas defined by each successive council, and among 
them Nicaea itself is no exception, came to win acceptance. 
The effect of attempting to hurry the pace, and to procure 
acceptance by force of actual persecution of the recalcitrants, 
invariably gave rise to a fresh schism, the effects of which in 
the Middle East, e.g. in Egypt, Syria and Armenia (only to 
give three examples) have lasted to the present day. 


In the conciliar movement of the late fourteenth and early 
fifteenth centuriés there seemed for a time some chance that 
the totalitarian conception of ecclesiastical authority which had 
been steadily gaining ground in the West since the days of 
Innocent III, and the fourth Lateran Council of 1215 might 
make way for a more liberal conception. Even in the tumultous 
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days of the sixteenth ceritury, this hope was not altogether dead. 
Anyone merely casually examining the record of the debates 
of the council of Trent may be surprised to find so great a 
degree of freedom and outspokenness. But largely as a conse- 
. quence of political rivalries the Roman see emerged from the 
council stronger than before, and as a result the day could not 
be far distant when the possibility of defining dogmas without 
recourse to the elaborate machinery of an Oecumenical Council 
would become an actuality. 


However, the fact that it seemed necessary to summon the 
Vatican council in 1870 may suggest that even then the primi- 
tive idea that each bishop was in his own right the guardian 
and mouthpiece of the Apostolic Tradition in his own church 
still lingered on. Readers of Dom Cuthbert Butler’s excellent 
objective history of the council will have remarked the weight 
and seriousness of the opposition to the definition which even- 
tually emerged, It may be said that in the case of both the 
dogmas to which we have referred there has been consultation 
—that they have been promulgated, only in deference to a 


universal demand on the part of the faithful of the Roman - 


Communion. This is apparently an appeal to the principle vox 
populi vox Dei. Should we now recite the ‘being of one substance 
with the Father’ in the Nicene creed, if that principle had 
prevailed in the fourth century, for there was a time when, as 
‘St. Jerome remarked with some rhetorical exaggeration, ‘the 
whole world groaned to find itself Arian’. 


But it is not the disturbance of the balance consequent upon 
an exaggerated authoritarianism which causes disquiet. There 
is a yet graver defect in modern pronouncements. It is the tend- 
ency to disregard not only the weight of tradition, but even to 
dispense altogether with what may be called ‘the straightfor- 
ward use of Holy Scripture’. It may be admitted that in its 
definition the Nicene council found it impossible to exclude 
error without exceeding the limits of Holy Scripture in its use 
of terminology. But throughout the debates there was a con- 
stant recourse to the plain language of Scripture, as well as a 
certain use of the allegorical method of interpretation. The 
nature and extent of the appeal to Scripture in the case of the 
two modern dogmas of which we have spoken is largely 
different. In default of plain statement allegory is called into 
service with ceasing. Typology runs riot. Almost any text can 
be pressed into account, and wrested to produce the required 
meaning. ‘Circularity’ of argument becomes a commonplace. 
Thus we may hold either of these dogmas to be edifying: 
‘infallible’ and ‘irreversible’ and ‘irreformable’ only at a cost 
of sacrificing truth as a whole. 
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“SACRIFICE THE ESSENCE OF ALL OECUMENICAL 
WORK” 


A conference given in Belgium to the Nuns of the Vita et 
Pax foundation of the congregation of Mount Olivet O.S.B. 
and to the Monks of the same foundation, July, 1956. 


When I was praying the Lord to give me some thoughts with 
which to feed the flame of your prayer for the unity of all 
Christians it o¢curred to me that the 6th verse of the 26th Psalm 
—the Communio for Pentecost VI—might sum up and express 
such ideas as had already come to me. 

“Circuibo et immolabo in tabernaculo ejus hostiam jubila- 
tionis, cantabo et psallam Domino.” For, in the first place, your 
entrance into our Lord’s own prayer for unity is an acknowledg- 
ment of and so a joyful praising of God’s power to effect that 
which you ask for, that which so many regard as humanly 
speaking impossible. You offer an oblation of great gladness, 
sing and say psalms to the Lord whenever you say with Christ 
and in Christ “ut omnes unum sint!” For you are sure that this 
prayer of Christ will be heard. The invincible hope in God with —_ 
which you allow Christ to pray in you His own prayer for unity 
must be an offering of triumphant music to the Lord (Knox's 
translation of “hostiam jubilationis”). | 

And so membership of your Vita et Pax foundation for 
Unity is more than a vocation to work for this great end, it is 
a special call to each one of you to be in Christ a triumphant 
offering for Unity, a shout of praise and joy in the power of 
God to make all Christians visibly ONE. 

Surely no one can have a true vocation to oecumenical work 
without being called to enter fully into Christ’s own sacrifice 
for the visible unity of all his members. “After looking upon. 
Christ”, said (I think) a Canadian Trappist, “we are sealed 
unto suffering for the sake of the joy that is set before us. : 
Suffering lies at the essence of Christian living.” Now, the 
special joy set before your Communities is to see all Christians 
visibly one in the one flock under the one Shepherd. But since 
this immense joy is an entirely different thing from a purely 
natural delight in the triumph of your own side as it were, 
since it is an entrance into the very joy of the Lord at the 
reconciliation of brethren now separated from each other, you 
are sealed unto suffering, sealed for an intimate-share in the 
Passion and Death, Resurrection and Ascension of Christ, in 
His perfect sacrifice in all its aspects. So may I dare to remind 
you that the efficacy of any oecumenical work you are able to 
do and its power to attract and win other helpers must depend 
on the extent to which you each become victims in Christ for 
unity. As your founder wrote, “Christ ended by giving His Life 
and His Blood for Unity.”” Are you doing the same in your daily 
life? Or, in other words, are you being true to your great dignity 
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as a Christian? For surely the dignity of a Christian, of a 
member of Christ, consists essentially in the ability his incor- 
poration in Christ gives him of being able to offer the sacrifice 
of himself to God, an offering of triumphant music to. the Lord. 

“Do you know,” says St. Augustine (in Leviticum Hom. IX) 
“that a Priesthood was given to you, that is to the whole 
Church of God, the whole nation of believers? It binds you to 
offer to God a sacrifice of praise, a sacrifice of prayer, of com- 
passion, modest chastity, justice and sanctity. Each one of us 
should deck his head with the priestly insignia, that is to say 
deck his spirit with the discipline of wisdom. Each one of us 
should go in with the incense beyond the veil and himself set 
tire to his holocaust on the altar so that he may be consumed 
perpetually.” Try to dwell with me a little on these words of 
St. Augustine and you will come to see that to give up all you 
possess, to be strict about having nothing you can call your 
own, and to be. vigilant against the vice of private ownership as 
the Holy Rule requires is to offer yourself as a holocaust, a 
whole burnt offering on the altar of God. Remember no one 
can compel or force you to an exact observance of monastic 
poverty. True your Prioress or your Abbot has to see the Rule 
is respected and followed but only you can give yourself freely 
to God in obedience to its demands upon you, The same 
applies, of course, to any humiliations you receive; for as St. 
Bernard observes somewhere, many meet with humiliations 
but do not become humble through them. We only become 
humble when we humiliate ourselves by the humiliations that 
come our way. You have, then, to set fire to your own holo- 
caust. No one can do this for you. No one can sing and give 
praise to God in your place; not even our Blessed Mother in 
Heaven for there is no other you. I mean that since you are 
each an unique human person your offering yourself on the 
altar of God in the self-renunciation required of you by your 
particular circumstances and all the demands made on you by 
the Holy Rule is something quite unique. As you all know 
every Christian is called to show forth some special facet of 
the Christ, some aspect of His life. Indeed He has willed to be 
completed, as it were, by His Mystical Body. So St. Paul writes 
(Ephesians 1. 23): “The church is His Body, the completion of 
Him Who everywhere and in all things is complete.” 


So, then, you must be faithful each day in making in your 
life the offering of Christ’s own perfect sacrifice, in letting Him 
show forth in you an offering of triumphant music, the music 
of His perfect love. I would emphasise the word “triumphant” 
because we all need to remember ‘that Christ has triumphed, 
that His prayer for Unity has been heard and is ever being 
heard. It is our privilege to enter into its success, its certain. 
glory; that is its brilliant manifestation to the world. And you 
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can do this at any moment of time whenever you accept the 
suffering that is the essence of Christian living, for there can 
be no true Christian life without the cross. And every day you 
can carry the cross; for there is for the Religious always the 
cross of self-discipline ‘inherent in observance of the Rule 
Unless inspired truly by God you do not need to ask for extra- 
ordinary sufferings or unusual ways of offering yourself to Him. 
The daily life of a Nun or Monk, the demands made on your 
generosity by fraternal charity or the obedience given you by 
authority—all provide you with the means. of realising your 
dignity as a Christian, or being the priest of your own sacrifice. 
Every time you discipline the hurry of nature, avoid purely 
natural activity by dependence on grace and the moment of 
grace, you set fire to your own holocaust on the altar of God. 
Again every time you discipline your body by the abstinence 
of a Monastic regime in food, or are just and true in your 
dealings with your neighbour, you offer an oblation of 
.triumphant music a sacrifice to God. And this above all is true 
when you accept without deliberate complaint or murmuring 
in word to other or to yourself the sufferings inherent in the 
monastic life, practise the fourth degree of humility. For it ts 
especially at such times when God’s greatest grace, “suffering 
in any form”, comes to you that you have the chance to be a 
pure oblation to God, to advance in charity, in preferring God 
to yourself. Be daily grateful, then, for every opportunity given 
you of realising your dignity as a Christian, as a member of 
our great High Priest, the Priest and Victim of His own sacrifice. 


Sacrifice is the way, the authentic way, of giving life and 
peace to others. You see an example of this truth when you 
consider the generosity, the self-giving, required by perseverance 
in prayer in spite of involuntary distractions, dryness and aridity. 
For it is then that you prove by sacrifice the truth of your love 
for God and your neighbour. Sacrifice is the very heart of 
Christian prayer. To pray is to offer ourselves in the Holy Spirit 
of Divine Love to God. And you need to pray much and very 
much, not only for the sanctification of your separated brethren 
or the spiritual enrichment of your poor relations in Christ, but 
for vour fellow Catholics that they may realise better their 
dignity as Christians, and not to stain or dull the brightness of 
this dignity by a too natural desire to win controversial victories 
over their separated brethren. Is it truly Christian to try to 
score off your brethren however blind and foolish they may 
seem to be? 

Remember your separated brethren do try like you to be 
docile to the Holy Spirit, faithful to Christ the Head of the 
Church. Of course it is the duty of Catholics to proclaim all 
the truth of God, but never as something they should be natur- 
- ally proud about; never as something that is their own. They 
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must speak the truth not because they possess it but because it © 

them. And this means they have to approach their 
poor relations in the spirit of Him Who became poor for man’s 
salvation. “You do not need to be reminded how gracious our 
Lord Jesus Christ was; how he impoverished himself for your 
sakes, when he was so rich, so that you might become rich 
though his poverty.” (2 Cor. 89) (Knox's translation). To effect 
the reconciliation of your separated brethren you must see 
them ever as in very truth already your brethren in Christ, 
subject like you to His saving grace and to the action of His 
Spirit. 1 use the word reconciliation quite deliberately because 
the more usual word “return” does not ring true. The return 
of non-Catholics seems to imply their going back to things as 
they were 400 years ago and neither Catholics nor Non- 
Catholics can do that. Moreover the word “return” serves to 
make some Catholics think that all they should do is to wait 
for their separated brethren without taking any steps towards 
them. Yet we read in the parable of the prodigal son that “while 
he was still a long way off, his father saw him and took pity 
on him; running up he threw his arms round his neck and kissed 
him.” (Luke 15. 20.) Surely unity when it comes will mean: 
something richer and deeper than the mere return of those now 
separated. It will mean our common delight in all the riches 
with which God_has enriched us even in our separations or— 
dare I say it—in spite of our separations. For after all, as a 
friend of mine* has recently pointed out, “there is a difference 
between schism and dissidence and it is very rare to find a 
schism sufficiently conscious and voluntary to break wholly the 
sacred links which had united your present separated brethren 
to Catholicity. I am, not suggesting that the Roman Catholic 
Church can or should’ make “any sort of deviation from her 
consciousness that she is Mother and Mistress of all the Churches 
for. to do so would belie her character as the visible sacrament 
of the Mystical Body.” “But, without putting in question their 
own faith in Una Sancta many Catholic theologians have 
sought and are seeking to express precisely the status of 
Churches belonging to other Christian Communities. It would 
seem that in this new perspective Catholic tradition is not 
entirely closed to the idea of schism within the Church. And 
may we not say that it is their very fidelity to all the graces 
given them, above all to the grace of their Baptism that has 
evoked among non-Catholics as well as Catholics an ever 
growing desire, a universal longing and reaching forward to the 
visible union of all Christians.” 


And this brings me back to my point about fidelity to grace 
ever urging you on to be a better holocaust to God. It is the 


* The Church of S. India and The Church by Donald Rea, preface by 
Bp. of Chichester, reviewed on p. 20. 
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very essence of all your oecumenical work and so nothing can 
ever take its sees. Nothing can better move your separated 
brethren to desire to be visibly one with you-in all the fulness 
of the Una Sancta. Only such fidelity can cause you to show 
forth Him Who is both life and peace—Vita et Pax. Persevere 
then, please, in offering yourselves as a holocaust on the altar 
of God, in going in with the incense beyond the veil, in setting 
fire to your sacrifice, in being consumed perpetually. Then 
your every thought and word, all you do, your life itself will be 
an offering of triumphant music to the Lord; to Him Who is 
the Master of the seeming impossible and will most certainly 
give us all the unity He makes us desire, by the means that He 
will and when He wills. 


STATEMENT ON RELATIONS WITH THE CHURCH OF 
SOUTH INDIA MADE BY THE EXECUTIVE BOARD OF 
THE AMERICAN CHURCH UNION ON JUNE Sth, 1956 


The Church of South India (C.S.I.) is a union of churches 
founded by Anglican and Protestant missions. In the words of 
the speakers in the Convocation of Canterbury discussions last 
summer, it has aimed at “a full and true reconciliation of the 
Catholic and Protestant streams in Christianity”, but has not 
yet reached that goal. It falls short of the historic tradition of 
Christianity as the Episcopal Church has received it in such 
respects as the following: 


(1) it accepts the Bible as ultimate standard, but with no 
reference to the Church as “witness and keeper or Holy Writ” 
which “hath authority in controversies of faith”. (Article XX.) 


(2) it accepts the Apostles’ and Nicene Creeds, and belief 
in the Trinity and Incarnation, but with reservations which 
impair their acceptance in the traditional sense. 


(3) it administers the Sacraments of Baptism and the Holy 
Communion, but with ambiguities as to their meaning and the 
requirements for their valid administration. 


(4) its normal ministry is one of Bishops, presbyters, and 
deacons in succession from the Church of England, but it 
accepts ministers without episcopal ordination on the same 
footing as “presbyters”, and will do so at least until 1977. 
Moreover the spiritual authority of the episcopate is impaired 
by provisions which allow (although with great difficulty) for 
possible overriding of the Bishops in the Synod, even on 
questions of Faith and Order. 


Consequently we must agree with the statements made by 
the Archbishop of Canterbury and others, that no question of 


full — between the CSL. and -the Anglican 
1] 
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Communion arises. With such authorities, we are glad to note 
the progress of the C.S.I. in some ways towards the historic 
faith and practices of the Catholic Church, and hope that such 
defects as the above, rectification of which was pointed out by 
the Lambeth Conference Committee on Unity in 1948 as 
“essential”, will be corrected. There are also less hopeful signs, 
such as a tendency to insist, that although the C.S.I. formally 
has no particular doctrine of episcopacy, still it excludes the 
belief that it is essential; pledges made on this point, especially 
with reference to former Anglicans who might desire the 
ministry to which they have been accustomed, have not been 
generously interpreted. We maintain therefore that the English 
Convocations have gone further than is desirable in the general 
and indiscriminate concessions of’ sacramental privilege to 
_ members of the C.S.I. regardless of their personal orthodoxy. 

We do not believe that the Episcopal Church is called to 
take any formal action about the C.S.I., though our interest 
in it as in any other part of Christendom which faces the great 
problems of evangelism in the modern world should be friendly 
and charitable. We do not have the special links, of long- 
continued missionary activity, etc., which binds the Church of 
England to South India. Any help it seems proper for us to give 
to the work of the C.S.I1. may properly come under the head of | 
Inter-Church Aid and World Relief, raising no questions of 
ecclesiastical relations. We join in the call of the Archbishop | 
of Canterbury to informed prayer for the Christians of South 
India, and in his hope that the C.S.I. will so grow and develop 
that the question of full intercommunion with it may properly 
arise. 


AUTHORITY AND UNITY = 


from “Vital Religion, or The Personal Knowledge of Christ” 
by the Rev. G. H. S. Walpole. 11th edition, 1910. 


From the very first, as is evident from the Acts of the 
Apostles, it has been most difficult to obtain a clear recognition 
of the blessing that belongs to the life of dependence in the 
Church. There was a time when many wished to rank as teachers, 
nay, even as Apostles, when all sought to claim divine authority. 
But, in spite of divisions, there was from the first a number of 
men chosen by the Lord Himself, and invested by Him with | 
divine authority. This body was so select that, when.one of the 
number failed, though two apparently equally fit men were found 
to fill his position, only one was added to the number. These 
twelve represented our Lord; and, as time went on, others, like 
S. Paul, were allowed to exercise the same authority. As death 
thinned the members of the Apostolic Body, their jurisdiction 
was given to others, like S. Timothy and S. Titus, and from 
then to others, to whom in time the general name bishop was 
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exclusively applied. So authority, the necessary pledge of unity, 
was planted in the Church; planted, it will be observed, by the 
Lord, not by the Church; from above, not from beneath. That 
it found two and then three spheres of operation, that of bishops, 
priests and deacons, only emphasises its importance. That the 
unity of the Church depended upon its recognition is clear from 
the appeals made by the Apostles to the various Churches to 
obey those set over them in the Lord. For fifteen hundred years, 
in spite of the autocratic and tyrannical manner in which this 
authority was exercised, it was scarcely questioned. Then tyranny 
led to revolt, and revolt to the creation of new centres of 
authority; but this time from below, not from above. A new 
principle was stated, namely, that any congregation of Christian 
persons could give authority to act over them as minister. 

From the purely social point of view there was nothing in- 
correct in this; but not only was the authority thus conferred of 
earth and not of heaven; not only was the jurisdiction extremely 
limited, it being necessarily confined to those who had part in 
the election; but it-was temporal; lasting and lasting only, during 
the good pleasure of the congregation. It was in every respect 
different from the Apostolic Authority, which was of the Lord, 


and not of men; which was valid throughout the Church, and 


not only in one congregation of it; and which was eternal; for 
as princes should they sit on twelve thrones, judging the twelye 
tribes of Israel. And though we are not told that they conferred 
this on any successors, yet the fact that the same kind of 
authority is found after their decease gives a very strong pre- 
sumption: of it, almost amounting to proof. 

We have, then, in the Christian Church at present the exercise 
of two kinds of authority. The one is that which takes for its 
basis a fact which it relies upon history to prove, that its ministry 


- have the authority which was delegated to them by Apostles 


through a long line of spiritual ancestors. Whatever may be said 
about the historical proof, the claim made and unquestioned 
for fifteen hundred years is that this authority is from Jesus 
Christ, and attested by an outward sign, that it is valid every- 
where and for all time. The other is that which takes for its basis 
the congregation, and makes no claim beyond that in which it 
ministers. Between these two, which are clear and logical,.there 
are others which, like the Presbyterian ministry rest partly on the 
one and partly on the other. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


ON UNDERSTANDING ROME: A BATCH OF BOOKS | 


It sometimes happens that one finds that the books piled on 
one’s desk for future reading, are all of more or less the same 
genre. I recently found the following accumulation:— 
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Catolicismo Espafiol: Aspectos actuales (Madrid, Ediciones 
Cultura Hispanica. 1955. 45ptas.) This symposium, under the 
editorship of the Bishop of Bilbao, is one of a series of books 
on contemporary Spanish life written, so it seems, with a view 
to consumption abroad. It is a book which has many interesting 
things to say to those who, like myself, are shocked by many 
aspects of Spanish Catholicism. I was particularly interested in 
the first essay on ‘Intolerance in Spanish Catholicism’ by Carlos 


Santamaria. He regards intolerance in general as a great Spanish. 


failing (pecados o vicios nacionales), but whereas in most 
spheres he condemns it, he puts forward a defence of Spanish 
religious intolerance. I was not convinced by his defence, but 
I was helped to understand the Spanish point of view as I never 
have been before. It seemed significant that in such a book as 
this it was deemed necessary to begin by an essay on this subject 
at all. My impression is that certain recent extreme statements 


by members of the Spanish hierarchy would not receive the ° 


unqualified support of the authors of this volume. 


My next three books were all more or less on the same theme, 
and all exhibited the growing Roman Catholic concern with 
what is officially called the ‘Ecumenical Movement”. The first of 
these was Mr. John M. Todd’s Catholicism and the Ecumenical 
Movement (Longmans, Green, 1956. 6/6). Mr. Todd has nothing 
very new to say, but his little book is written with fairness, 
courtesy and charity, and while he gives nothing away of the 
Roman position, he does seek to. understand and interpret the 


mind of those who disagree with him. He is a layman, and Tf 


hope that the laymen of his Communion will take careful note 
of what he has to say. His is the kind of charitable attempt to 
understand which is at the back of all worth-while reunion 
discussion. 


The next two books, still on the same theme, were much 


larger: Gustave Thils, Histoire doctrinale du Mouvement | 


cecumenique (Louvain, Bibliotheca Ephermeridum Theologi- 
carum Lovaniensium, 1955. N.P.), and Dom Thomas Sartory. 
Die Okumenische Bewegung und die Einheit der Kirche 
(Meitingen bei Augsburg, Kyrios-Verlag, 1955. N.P.). 


These two books cover much the same ground, though in a 
different manner. Both of them are sympathetic, though Dom 
Sartory has a warmth which one misses in Dr. Thils. Dr. Thils 
writes with remarkable objectivity on a number of subjects 
touched by the World Council of Churches, and most of what 
he has to say is familiar to all who read “ecumenical” literature. 
Dom Sartory’s book seemed to me much more important: 
indeed, I think it is one of the mdst important Roman Catholic 
books on the subject for many years, worthy to take its place 
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alongside Fr. Max. Pribilla’s Un die -kirchliche Einheit, now 
more than a quarter of a century old. In the first part of the 
book he traces carefully the history of the Ecumenical Movement 
from Lausanne to Lund, concentrating mainly on “Faith and 
Order”. His background material is meagre because his book 
was written before the publication of The History of the 
Ecumenical Movement (which Dr. Thils describes as of capital 
importance). This is all familiar enough, but in the second part 
of the book he discusses, with a freshness surprising in this day 
and age, the theological implications of the Ecumenical Move- 
ment in the realm of ecclesiology. His comments on the various 
Protestant theories of the Church and her unity are very fair and 
well-informed. It is symptomatic of post-war German oecumenical 
thought that one of his most important chapters is on Eschat- 
ology. If I had any criticism to make here it would be that he 
seems not sufficiently aware of the danger of much of this Ger- 
man crisis theology. It has, of course, its very rightful place, but 
there was certainly a moment during the Lund Conference of 
1952 when it seemed in danger of swamping all else, and that 
would be disastrous. 


One thing seemed to me lacking in both these books: neither 
of them had really anything to say about the essentially spiritual 


basis of all oecumenical action. It may be the fashion at the 


moment to ignore it, but it is Ominous none the less. Neither of 
them mention Abbé Couturier, which makes the need all the 
greater for the biography of him which Pére Villain has just 
completed. 


My last book was Mr. Bernard Wall's Report on the Vatican 
(Weidenfeld & Nicolson, 1956. 2ls.). Here, of course, one is 
taken to the heart of Roman Catholicism. The book is a discur- 
sive, entertaining and informative piece of journalism; in the best 
sense what the French call rapportage. After reading the book 
one is left with a very good idea of the strength and Weakness 
of the Vatican system, and of its world-wide tentacles. I learnt 
more from Mr. Wall than I have learnt from a number of more 


learned and pretentious books on the subject. It is a deceptive - 


book; of that light type of writing which one can read happily in 
bed, and is therefore apt to dismiss as not worthy of serious con- 
sideration. Yet the material it contains must be understood by 
those who have the reunion of western Christendom at heart. 
Mr. Wall is as objective as the average reporter can be; it is only 
when he thinks he is excusing that he unconsciously condemns. 


I have said that these books are all of the same genre. The 
sameness consists in the fact that they all help us to understand 
the Roman Catholic Church in its various manifestations, and 
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such an effort of comprehension is demanded by our Lord of all 
who find themselves members of His divided people. To under- 
stand is not, of course, necessarily to agree. I still disagree pas- 
sionately, for example, with many things in Spanish Catholicism 
(and this in no sense disqualifies me from disapproving equally 
of a group of foreign bishops invading the Diocese of Madrid), 
but at least I now understand it better, so that I can meet it, and . 
pray about it, more intelligently. We are bidden to be one; we 
shall be one when we love: we shall begin to love when we under- 
stand, and it is therefore that I am grateful that this batch of 
books came together, maybe by chance, on my desk. 


HENRY R. T. BRANDRETH, O.G:S. 


THE HIGH CHURCH PARTY, 1688-1718. George Every, 
S.S.M., S.P.C.K. 30/-. Pp. xv.-195. 

This most interesting book deals. with the origin of the so- 
called High Church Party in the English Church in the reigns 
of William III and Anne. There is much new light on the Prayer 
Book Revision proposals made in 1689. A very full account of 


_the controversy on the powers of Convocation is given, especi- 


ally of the views of those who defended the spiritual autonomy 
of the Church, in spite of the efforts of Henry VIII and other 
monarchs to destroy it. Further we learn of the strong efforts 
made to retain the Non-jurors, and of the fact that many of them 
hoped for the peaceful accession of James III, when. converted 
to the Anglican Communion. The author also shews that learn- 
ing and sanctity and Catholic principles were not confined to 
the Non-Jurors, but professed by the great canonists Bp. Gibson 
and others. But there are some statements in the book which 
are open to criticism. The author has surely misunderstood 
Archbishop Laud’s attitude towards Episcopacy. He maintains 
that Laud recognised bishops who were not in the episcopal 
succession (p. 5 n. 2) and states that in his eyes the superiny 
tendents of German. Lutheran churches were bishops in fact 
though-not in name. The reference is to Laud’s works vol. III 
(vol. IV is a misprint), p. 386, where the Archbishop is com- 
menting on his accusers’ allusion to “The form of government 
revived, maintained and practised by all the Reformed Kirks. 
wherein the Kirk of Scotland had no small eminency”, meaning 
of course the Presbyterian form. To this he answers that in the 
Lutheran churches bishops are retained. “In Sweden they retain 
both the thing and the name. . . and amongst other Lutherans 
the thing is retained though not the name. For instead of 


bishops they are called superintendents.” 


Laud is here making a lawyer’s point that his accusers have 
made a false statement, the Lutherans providing a notable 
exception to the proposition that Presbyterian government is 
accepted by all the Reformed Churches. He is not accepting the 
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validity of the Lutheran episcopate. This is shewn by the expres- 
sion of his own views on Episcopacy in his letter to Bp. Hall 
(Works vi, 573) where he insists that Episcopacy is of divine — 
institution, and dislikes Hall’s concession that Presbyterian 
government “may be of use where Episcopacy cannot be had, 
if there be a church more than in title only.” 

Furthermore it is clear that Laud believed the doctrine of 
Apostolic Succession. He approved of Hall’s statement (read 
and corrected by himself) that the Bishops appointed by the 
Apostles continued their fixed superiority over their clergy and 
after their death other Presbyters were chosen to succeed them 
by the due imposition of the hands of their fellow-bishops. 
“This course of government ought to be perpetuated in the 
church to the end of the world” (v. Works iv, 310, note copied 
from Prynne’s Canterbury’s Doom: note Prynne quotes from 
a document written by Hall, and seen and corrected by Laud 
himself.) Laud adds (in the history of his times): “If our Saviour 
Christ pit this same person, (ie:~the same role as Himself) 
upon the Apostles, and assigned them the same right which His 
Father gave Him, it will prove a sore work to throw their 
successors the Bishops out of the church after sixteen hundred 
years’ continuance” (ibid 311). 

The same doctrine had been explicitly taught by Bilson in 
Elizabeth’s reign and by Montague, Laud’s earlier contempor- 
ary, as well as by Jeremy Taylor and Sanderson during the 
Protectorate and the Restoration, as may be seen from the 
* quotations in Mason’s “Church of England and Episcopacy”. 

All this makes one feel some surprise when Bro. Every tells 
us (p. 17): “There was as yet no distinctively High Church 
doctrine of Apostolic Succession,” the beginnings of which he 
seems to ascribe to Dodwell the Lay Non-Juror. 

The author also contends that the view largely accepted in 
the Middle Ages that there was no difference in order between 
Bishops and Presbyters (or Priests) influenced the Anglican 
Divines. Laud however is emphatic that the Episcopate is a 
separate Order. In his second letter to Hall (Works vi, 577) he 
writes: “An order certainly, if it be of divine or apostolic insti- 
tution . . . and why does the Church of England ordain or 
consecrate everyone that is made a Bishop, if it be but a degree 
of the same Order (as the Presbyterate)? Elsewhere ‘he points 
out that this same view is implied in the Preface to the Anglican © 
Ordinal (iv. 311). 

It is true that when.the,three Scottish Bishops were conse- 
crated in London in 1610 in order to restore Episcopacy to 
Scotland, they were not ordained Deacons or Priests first, but 
in 1662 all those to be ordained Bishops for Scotland were 
ordained both Deacons and Priests before receiving the Order 
of the Episcopate. ! EDWARD SYMONDS, C.R. 
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THE DOCTRINE OF JUSTIFICATION. Ed. G. W. H. Lampe, 
D.D., 1954. Mowbrays, 7s. 6d. Pp. 95. : 

THE PROTESTANT TRADITION. J. S. Whale, D.D., 1955. 
ene University Press, 21s. Pp. 344, bibliography and 
index. 

The former of these books is symposium of Anglican theol- 
Ogians, the outcome of a conference. The Reformation view is 
set forth in the first two papers: in the third the editor reconciles 
the Evangelical view of the doctrine with a high estimation of 
the Sacraments of Baptism and Holy Communion. Then follows 
a learned survey of the history of the doctrine by Fr. Symonds, 
C.R., and in the last essay the Principal of Pusey House 
examines it in relation to Creation. 

The blurb states that the object of the conference was to 
“clarify the views of different schools of thought in the Church | 
of England and to see how far such divergences can be resolved.” 
The first part of this is achieved, as far as the Evangelical and 
Catholic schools are concerned: it would have been more com- 
pone if someone representing the tradition of Christian Platonism 

ad been included. But no reconciliation is attempted in the 
book: the two parties merely state their position. Possibly the 
discussions following the papers may have tended towards rap- 
prochment, and the result may make itself evident in later works 
on the subject. 

Dr. Whale’s book, a most lucid statement of Protestant prin- 
ciples, is concerned at the outset with the same subject. There 
are seven chapters on Luther and four on Calvin: then follows 
five chapters on “The Sect Type”, containing the most brilliant 
outline of European political history in the sixteenth century 
that we have encountered. Finally, three lengthy chapters, each 
subdivided into sections, deal with modern issues. 

One of these is “The Roman Church and Toleration’”’. This is 
carefully written and documented: but, in the balance, we believe — 
unfair. One example may be given. Dr. Whale contrasts the Prot- 
estant doctrine of assurance with the Catholic view, and quotes 
Roman Catholic writers in such a way as to make it appear that 
the Catholic goes his way constantly harassed by the dread of 
ultimate perdition. It is dangerous to generalise, but our impres- 
sion is the Catholics are less liable to stresses of that kind than 
Protestants. There is also a lengthy quotation from a pastoral 
letter of a German Bishop, written in 1905, and cited here to 
illustrate the claims of the Priesthood. To read it in Dr. Whale’s 
context is to experience the kind of uneasiness that one would 
feel if someone had overheard someone else’s family sayings 
and were making fun of them. 

Anglo Catholics are only mentioned in a quotation from Dr. 
Rienhold Niebuhr: but the attacks upon the Catholic Faith affect 
the Anglican Communion as well as the Roman. There are two 
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main points. The first is that the whole system of Catholic devo- | 
tion, from the doctrine of Grace onwards, is not Christian but 
Platonist, and it is heresy to say that mortal sin separates us from 
God. Here it appears to us that Protestantism is blind to the 
gravity of post-baptismal sin, as taught in the New Testament: 
just as in the total rejection of Christian Mysticism it ignores the 
implications of the Johannine discourses. In general, just as our 
pre-reformation Collects are instinct with the teachings of Holy 
Scripture, but do not usually quote it verbatim as the Reforma- 
tion and Restoration compilations do, so we believe that the 
Catholic doctrines of Justification and Grace are in tune with 
the meaning of the Bible, having sprung from the same source: 
but it is difficult to demonstrate this as against the Protestant 
teaching, which is based on verbal correspondence. 

The second accusation of heresy is Christological. The book 


concludes with an interesting study of -the effect of Christology —-- 


upon the doctrine of the Church, in which he accuses the Roman 
Catholic Church of Monophysitism—and would no doubt ‘say 
the same of Anglo-Catholics. Facts seem to refute the suggestion 
that Catholicism soft-pedals the reality of the Human Nature of 
our Lord: it is in Catholic Churches that the physical suffering 
of our Lord are most vividly recalled at Passiontide. But this 
charge of Monophysitism, with the corresponding criticism of 
the Catholic doctrine of the Sacraments and the Church, is a 
grave one and ought to be met. We would welcome some treat- 
ment both of this and of the Doctrine of Grace from a Biblical 
standpoint. 

It would be ungracious not to mention Dr. Whale’s great con- 
cern for the doctrine of the Church, for this concern is itself 
evidence of a movement towards us: and he has also some very 
pungent things to say about “undenominational” Christianity. 

W.O.-F. 


CHRISTIANITY AND THE STATE IN THE LIGHT OF 
HISTORY: 
By the Revd. T. M. Parker. Black. Pp. 172 + index. 


Those who expect Bampton Lectures to be heavy, stiff and 
dry will experience a welcome surprise if they read these: while 
the footnotes show the formidable amount of reading, especially 
in German, which has gone to this study. Fr. Parker wears his 
earning lightly, and writes in an easy and straightforward style. 
Nor are the lectures over-encumbered with facts: the reader 
reasonably acquainted with Church History, will rather find that 
events and circumstances, which he knows about already, are 
brought into relation with each other, and so given coherence 
and significance. We were reminded, in this respect, of Bryce’s 
“Holy Roman Empire”. | | 


* 
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Two points are of special interest to redders of “Faith and 
Unity”. The first is, the motives of Constantine the Great in 
embracing Christianity: since the supposition that he did for 
political reasons 1s used by sectarians to discredit the whole 
conception of Christendom. Fr. Parker gives the simple explana- 
tion, that having before the battle of the Milvian Bridge to the 
God of the Christians, and won the victory, he thereafter wor- 
shipped Him. Fr. Parker might have strengthened his case by 
pointing the long chance that Constantine took, in the campaign 
as-a whole, making his ultimate victory appear something like 
a miracle. We believe that the Christian Emperors are commonly 
under-rated as soldiers. 

The second point is more fundamental. Fr. Parker shows how 
in primitive societies there is no distinction between the religious 
and the secular authority, and this identification is traceable in 


~the earliest strata of the Old Testament. This identification was 


made ultimately impossible when our Lord “ordained twelve, 
that they should be with Him... ™: yet the idea was so 
engrained in Pagan civilisation that it produced both the 
Caesaropapism of the Christian Empire and the mediaeval 
Struggle between Empire and Papacy. | 

It may be suggested that this primitive mentality survives 
amongst us, and in ways not always harmful. “Family Prayers” 
is a laudable institution, “Captain’s Mattins” on a British liner 
at least an innocuous one: but the idea that the father is the 
priest of his family or the Captain of his ship’s company, is a 
pre-Christian one. It becomes harmful, when Christian Morality 
is identified with Civil Law: when for example, it is expressly 
advocated that the Church should be ready to solemnise any 
marriage authorised by the State. Yet these primitive and pagan 
notions are enthusiastically advocated by those Churchmen who 
consider themselves the most enlightened. If they would read Fr. 
Parker’s book, they would at least be disabused of any idea that 


they are being original. 
W.O.-F. 


THE CHURCH OF SOUTH INDIA AND THE CHURCH. 
Donald Rea: Confraternity of Unity. Baxter’s Press, Oxford (5/-) 

The author of this pamphlet was in Rome in September, 1954, 
and was much impressed by the freshness and openness of the 
approach of many Roman Catholics there to oecumenical prob- 
lems, and in particular to the problems raised by the coming into 
existence of the Church of South India. He writes: “In Roman 
circles I found a firm yet receptive theology of the Church which 


~ seemed capable of opening the path towards unity, however dis- 


tant that might be by reason of human prejudices, ignorance 
and sin.” This discovery, together with encouragement from the 
Bishop of Chichester (who contributes a preface to the pam- 
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phiet), prompted Fr. Rea to undertake an examination of some 
recent Roman Catholic writing about the doctrine of the Church 
and to consider the question of South India in the light of that. 


It has been obvious for some time that the attitude of many 
continental Roman Catholics to what has happened in South 
India is much more sympathetic and perceptive than that of 
some Anglicans. The much quoted article by Fr. Bouyer in 
/stina is the outstanding example. Fr. Rea puts this in a wider 
context by giving an account of the teaching of the present Pope 
in the encyclical Mystici corporis of 1943 and of some other 
Roman Catholic theologians in recent years. The whole is re- 
lated at every point to the constitution of the C.S.I. and the 
various questions raised in the discussions of the last twelve 
months. ‘ 


There are, no doubt, a good many Anglicans who will be 
much reassured by this exposition of Roman Catholic teaching, 
and the pamphlet makes it abundantly plain how far the doctrine 
of the Church is from having received any real degree of oecu- 
menical definition, even from the Roman Catholic point of view. 
It is important that Anglicans should know how Roman Catholic 
theologians are trying to grapple with the fact of a divided 
Christendom, and with what interest they watch the development 
of the oecumenical movement. The views of accredited teachers 
of the largest Christian communion must always command our 
respectful attention, but it must be remembered that the Roman 
Catholic Church presents many different aspects and we should 
be careful not to assume that the theologians quoted by Fr. Rea 
are in control of Roman Catholic oecumenical policy, Fr. 
Bouyer, in the article quoted, accuses Anglicans of having taken 
over Roman Catholic teaching about the ministry at a bad 
period. Anglicans are always in danger of taking over the 
theology of some other Christian body. It must be admitted that 
the theology of the Roman Catholic Church has more claim on 
our attention than that of continental Protestantism, and still 
more than that of American Protestantism, but none of these 
systems should be received by us uncritically. The danger of Fr. 
Rea’s pamphlet is that it may suggest to some minds that there 
is now a new and more liberal Catholic doctrine of the Church 
on which we can work. Certainly Fr. Bouyer and others have 
given us much to think about, but it is likely that when we have 
thought we shall find that the Roman position remains, in funda- 
mentals, what it was, and is still unacceptable. We must, how- 
ever, be thankful to Fr. Rea for making us acquainted with 
these new trends in Roman Catholic ecclesiology, and for show- 
ing how much of the criticism of the South India decisions is, on 


Roman Catholic premises, ill-founded. 
ERIC KEMP. 
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THE SACRAMENT OF THE LORD’S SUPPER IN EARLY 
METHODISM by John C. Bowmer. Pp 205, appendices and 
index. Dacre Press, 25/-. 


This interesting book is evidently written by one who would 
like to see revived in Methodism the sacramental emphasis of 
John and Charles Wesley. It begins with the eighteenth century 
background, which Mr. Bowmer sums up as follows: “The 
evidence seems to shew that the majority of the serious-minded 
church-going _— of the eighteenth century received the Sacra- 
ment on the~great Festivals of the Church Year; but in some 
parishes, Sealele in London and a few large towns, there were 
churches where monthly celebrations were held.” We must 
remember, however, that the population was then mainly rural, 
and while no doubt Church life was not as stagnant as has often 
been depicted, yet the majority of English Church-people would 
never have known the Sacrament celebrated more often than 
quarterly. 

The earliest Methodists, as ‘eouubees of the Church of England, 
communicated in their own Parish Churches: it was when the 
Bristol colliers were refused Communion by “most of the Bristol 
Ministers” that Charles Wesley ministered the Sacrament to them 
elsewhere, in a building not consecrated. This was in 1740: and 
before and after this the Methodists there and elsewhere made 
full use of sick communions so as to be able to communicate 
more frequently. The use of unconsecrated buildings had begun 
in London also by 1774: here there was an intermediate stage 
in the use of consecrated Chapels; and it was not until 1789 that 
John Wesley “ordained” some of his preachers to administer 
the Lord’s Supper in England, as he had already done for 
Scotland and America. 


As long as the Methodists were members of the Church of. 
England, their services were held at times that did not conflict 
with the Church Services; and whatever may be thought of the 
breach of order involved, it seems clear that order and seem-— 
liness was observed, as was not always the case in the Parish 
Churches and College Chapels of the time. It is fair to say on 
the other side, that in view of the hysterical outbursts that some- 
times occurred in the preaching and prayer meetings, Church- 
people had some cause for feeling doubtful. Hymns were a 
marked feature of these early Communion Services, and were an 
innovation, but Mr. Bowmer goes too far when he says that “by 
the introduction of hymns with the Communion Service, the 
Methodists did much to prepare for the revival of choral Com- 
munion Services—a revival which is usually attributed to the 
Oxford Movement of the nineteenth century”. It is one thing to 
sing the Liturgy, and quite another to farce it with non-liturgical 
hymns, though the latter procedure is often the more popular. 
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The Wesleys had used the mixed Chalice in their Oxford days, 
and may have done so in the Societies, but if so the use has not 
survived. Customarily in England the people received~Com- 
munion by proceeding to the rails at the altar and there kneeling 
while the minister delivered the Elements into their hands. Mr. 
Bowmer commends the custom by which the communicants 
approach and leave the Altar in groups, a “rail” at a time, each 
being dismissed with a blessing: and complains that the Anglican 
practice seems individualistic. We have seen the same custom in 
the Church of Sweden, and have formed the conclusion that 
when there are many communicants it prolongs the service to 
an undesirable extent, while a ministerial blessing at that point 
seems an anti-climax. In early Methodist Communions the sexes 
were separated, a custom which may have survived in some 
parish churches. John Wesley claimed to be most particular in 
observing the Prayer-book Rubrics; but extempore prayer was 
encouraged to such an extent that the omission of it, even at a 
Sick Communion, is a matter for comment in the Journal. 


The author is evidently one who regrets that the Sacramental 
side of Methodism has been largely neglected, and his some- 
what carping references to Anglican ways are probably due to 
an inner consciousness that while John Wesley desired to restore 
frequent Communion and did not succeed, Dr. Pusey did. But 
we do not believe that his own position would be tenable if his 
teaching were to be generally accepted. He writes: “The taking 
of the Holy Communion to the sick and dying is an element in 
pastoral duty which we might well recover today and restore to 
the place which it occupied in the ministry of John and Charles 
Wesley.” Their method was to hold the Service in the sick 
chamber: but Mr. Bowmer would like to reserve from the public 
Service. If the demand ever becomes general, it will not be found 
possible to meet it, under modern urban conditions, except by 
a method corresponding to our Reservation: and then the ques- 
tion will arise as to how the Elements should be regarded and 
treated, between the public Service and the Sick Communion. 
Then Methodist Sacramentalism will either have to go forward, 
or else suffer the same fate as before. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


The Editor, Faith and Unity. 
_ Dear Sir, | 

It is not surprising that in your April number you have res- - 
ervations concerning the proposed scheme of the Church Union 
in Ceylon. In fact certain parts of this scheme remind one of the 
cynical remark of (1 believe) Talleyrand, that language was in- 
vented to conceal thought. Take for example the form for recep- 
tion into the Presbyterate of the Church of Lanka. Does the 
laying on of hands constitute an Ordination or does it not? 

If it does then Anglicans, who have refused to be reordained, 
conditionally or otherwise to satisfy Rome and parts of the 
Orthodox East, will do so to satisfy the as-yet-unborn Church of 
Lanka. 

If it is not an Ordination, then non-Anglican clergy will re- 
_ main essentially just what they have been before —in other words 
they will really be in no different position from similar non- 
Anglican Presbyters in the Church of South India. But while 
these latter have made no pretence of going through some cere- 
mony of laying on of hands, the Presbyters of Ceylon will have 
done so, and as a result, will expect to be accepted by Anglicans 
as priests. So far from being’an improvement on the C.S.I., 
which is at least above board, the Church of Lanka will really 
be, from an Anglo Catholic viewpoint, far more dangerous, The 
whole scheme seems to be simply an attempt to “put over a fast 
one”, as Americans would say; but the question remains—-who 
is putting over what on whom? 

This is the most outstanding case of where “Language its in- 
tended to conceal thought,” but there are others. Take the word 
Presbyter. Historically, it is a perfectly good word, but in present- 
day usages it is one of those neutral words which can be used of 
anything from a Roman Catholic Priest to a Baptist Lay-Elder. 
And as for “Ministerial Priesthood”, is that the same as a sacer- 
dotal Priesthood or is it something quite different? The Presbyter 
is said to be “priest and prophet.” They would hardly claim to 
be prophets in the strict New Testament sense of the word. Does 
that mean that they are not priests in the strict Catholic sense 
either? 

Very truly yours, “ 
FRANK H. SAMPSON 
Richmond Hill 18, 
New York, U.S.A. 
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Communications for the Editor and Annual Subscriptions to 
Faith and Unity, which may begin at any time (minimum sub- 
scription, post free, four shillings a year), should be sent to the 
Secretary, C.D.C.P., 6 Hyde Park Gate, London, S.W.7. 
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